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BIRD  study  is  not  only  ex- 
tremely interesting,  but  it 
teaches  so  many  truths  about 
nature  that  everyone  should  be 
encouraged  to  take  an  interest  in 
this  subject.  The  greatest  pleas- 
ure is  afforded  by  the  study  of 
birds  out  of  doors. 

The  first  effort  should  be  to 
learn  to  know  a  few  of  the  com- 
mon birds  by  name.  Perhaps  the 
best  time  to  commence  is  in  win- 
ter, when  only  a  few  kinds  are 
with  us,  and  when  our  view  of 
them  is  not  obstructed  by  the  leaves  of  trees  and  shrubs;  but  early  in 
spring,  when  the  migrants  begin  to  return,  is  also  a  good  time. 

The  accompanying  table  lists  forty  of  our  most  common  birds,  giving 
the  average  date  of  arrival  in  spring  at  London,  Toronto  and  Ottawa. 
An  effort  should  be  made  to  learn  to  recognize  these  birds  as  they  come 
back.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  learn  the  distinguishing  features  of  each  kind 
before  it  is  expected,  and  to  be  on  the  watch  for  it.  Each  kind  of  bird 
has  certain  general  features  in  which  it  is  like  a  number  of  others;  in 
addition,  it  has  special  characters  which  no  other  kind  has.  For  instance, 
the  song  sparrow,  one  of  our  earliest  arrivals,  resembles  in  size,  shape, 
general  colour,  and  form  of  bill,  a  number  of  other  sparrows,  but  no  other 
sparrow  has  the  same  kind  of  streaking  on  its  breast  and  sides,  which 
clusters  centrally  to  form  a  conspicuous  breast  spot.  These  particular 
markings  should  be  learned  for  each  species.  In  books  they  are  often 
listed  as  distinguishing  characteristics  or  field  marks. 

Then,  too,  each  kind  of  bird  prefers  to  live  in  a  particular  kind  of 
place.     The  song  sparrow  is  fond  of  bushes  and  low  trees,  the  red-wing 
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is  almost  always  found  near  marshes  or  ponds,  while  the  meadowlark 
chooses  fields  and  pastures.  The  sort  of  situation  in  which  a  bird  chooses 
to  live  is  called  its  habitat. 

Each  species  of  bird  has  a  song  or  call  of  its  own,  and  this  should  be 
learned  as  well  as  its  markings  and  its  habitat.  When  one  has  learned 
to  recognize  the  songs  of  birds,  he  is  often  able  to  find  them,  when  other- 
wise he  would  be  unaware  of  their  presence. 

Records  should  be  kept  from  year  to  year  of  the  arrival  dates  of  the 
different  species.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  dates  given  in  the  accom- 
panying tables  are  average  dates.  Some  years  a  species  will  arrive  earlier 
and  in  others  later  than  the  date  indicated.  The  birds  returning  early  in 
the  spring  are  more  variable  in  the  date  of  their  arrival  than  those  coming 
later.  There  may  be  as  much  as  two  weeks  difference  from  year  to  year 
in  the  arrival  date  of  such  birds  as  robins,  killdeer,  and  grackles,  while 
species  arriving  later,  like  nighthawks,  hummingbirds,  and  indigo  bunt- 
ings, seldom  vary  more  than  a  few  days  in  making  their  first  appearance. 

An  examination  of  the  accompanying  table  indicates  that  migrants  in 
general  reach  London  about  six  days  earlier  than  they  reach  Toronto  and 
eleven  days  earlier  than  Ottawa.     Farther  north  they  arrive  still  later. 

The  necessity  for  accuracy  cannot  be  too  strongly  urged.  No  bird 
should  be  recorded  unless  one  is  quite  certain  of  its  identity.  Do  not 
identify  a  bird  by  its  song  or  call  alone;  follow  it  until  it  can  be  carefully 
observed  and  all  its  distinguishing  characteristics  seen.  If  bird  study  is 
pursued  properly,  it  provides  an  excellent  training  in  careful  observation 
and  develops  the  habit  of  accuracy. 

A  pair  of  field-glasses  is  of  great  assistance  in  bird  study.  The  most 
useful  glasses  are  those  which  give  a  magnification  of  8  times.  A  magnif- 
ication of  6  times  is  also  fairly  satisfactory,  but  10  times  is  too  great 
except  for  work  in  more  open  situations,  such  as  along  lake  shores.  It 
is  important  to  get  glasses  with  a  wide  objective  (the  lenses  farthest  from 
the  eye).  These  lenses  should  be  32  millimetres  or  greater  in  diameter. 
If  they  are  much  smaller,  they  seriously  cut  down  the  amount  of  light 
and  narrow  the  range  of  vision.  A  pair  of  opera  glasses,  while  not  nearly 
as  satisfactory,  will  be  found  of  considerable  assistance  in  observing  birds. 

The  beginner  should  not  be  discouraged  if  he  has  difficulty  at  first  in 
identifying  many  of  the  birds  he  sees.  More  than  two  hundred  kinds 
may  be  seen  at -one  time  or  another  in  some  sections  of  southern  Ontario. 
The  more  species  one  knows,  the  easier  it  is  to  identify  others,  which 
means  that  the  greatest  difficulty  is  experienced  at  the  beginning.  This 
is  unfortunate  but  inevitable.  If  the  beginner  realizes  this,  he  is  more 
likely  to  persist  in  his  efforts  until  he  gets  a  real  start  in  bird  identification. 
Do  not  be  discouraged  if  you  do  not  know  more  than  a  dozen  species  at 


the  beginning  of  the  first  season.  Your  progress  will  be  much  more  rapid 
as  you  go  on.  You  will  soon  be  surprised  to  find  yourself  acquainted 
with  more  than  a  hundred  species. 

When  you  have  learned  to  identify  birds,  you  will  be  ready  to  begin 
other  branches  of  bird  study — their  habitat  preferences,  habits,  variations 
in  numbers  from  year  to  year,  and  a  host  of  other  fascinating  phases  of 
ornithology. 

Records  of  one's  observations  add  greatly  to  the  value  and  interest  of 
bird  study.  It  is  interesting  to  compare  the  date  of  arrival  from  year  to 
year,  not  only  in  the  same  locality,  but  in  other  areas.  Many  birds  vary  in 
numbers  from  time  to  time;  others  are  to  be  seen  only  at  intervals  of  a 
few  to  many  years.  Records  of  such  occurrences  are  not  only  of  interest 
to  the  observer,  but  when  taken  in  conjunction  with  those  of  other  ob- 
servers, add  to  our  steadily  accumulating  knowledge  of  bird  life.  Almost 
any  careful  observer  of  birds  is  able  to. add  new  facts  to  existing  knowl- 
edge. 

While  bird  watching  is  a  fascinating  pursuit  even  if  carried  on  without 
reference  to  other  people,  comparison  of  observations  and  records  with 
those  of  other  observers  adds  greatly  to  one's  enjoyment.  A  number  of 
bird  clubs  and  other  natural  history  organizations  exist  for  the  purpose 
of  bringing  nature  students  together.  The  Royal  Ontario  Museum  of 
Zoology  will  be  glad  to  give  the  names  of  existing  clubs  or  to  advise  on. 
the  formation  of  new  ones. 

In  beginning  bird  study  you  will  need  one  or  more  of  the  following 
books : 

Reed's  pocket-sized  Bird  Guides;  one  volume  includes  land  birds,  and 
another  water  birds.  These  may  be  purchased  separately.  They  contain 
coloured  illustrations  and  brief  descriptions  by  which  many  of  the  com- 
moner species  may  be  readily  identified. 

Birds  of  Canada,  by  P.  A.  Taverner,  published  by  the  National  Museum 
of  Canada,  Ottawa,  contains  more  extended  accounts  of  the  characters, 
habits,  range,  economic  status,  distinguishing  characteristics,  etc.,  of  all 
the  birds  of  Canada. 

Field  Guide  to  the  Birds,  by  R.  T.  Peterson,  published  by  the  Houghton 
Mifflin  Co.,  is  an  extremely  useful  book  for  the  bird  student. 

Information  on  additional  books  or  any  other  phase  of  bird  study  will 
be  supplied  on  application  to  the  Royal  Ontario  Museum  of  Zoology, 
Toronto. 

j.  L.  B. 
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